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The Prohibition Referenda 


Eight states on November 2 voted on the prohibition 
question in some form. In New York and Illinois, the 
electors had before them proposals which amounted to 
memorials to Congress to change the Volstead Act so that 
it would not prohibit traffic in “beverages which are not 
in fact intoxicating as determined in accordance with 
the laws of the respective states.” The vote in New York 
was approximately three to one in the affirmative. How- 
ever, according to the returns published in the New York 
Times, eleven counties voted dry and eleven others regis- 
tered a very strong minority vote against the proposal, 
in some cases almost equal to the affirmative vote cast. 
This in spite of the fact that the principal dry organiza- 
ions made no campaign and in fact discouraged the 
friends of prohibition from going to the polls. Even so, 
the negative vote on the referendum was larger than the 
vote given the independent dry candidate for United 
States Senator. 

In Illinois the vote is reported as approximately two 
to one, which is about the same showing as was made on 
the referendum taken in 1922 on a 4 per cent beer 
measure. 

Wisconsin voted two to one for an amendment to the 
Volstead Act to permit 2.75 beer. As in New York, this 
was the first test on this question in a state-wide vote. 

Missouri voted by considerably more than two to one to 
retain its enforcement act. The state voted similarly in 
1920 but by a narrow margin. On the face of the re- 
turns, there was a clear gain registered in dry sentiment, 
although the anti-prohibition forces were not united in 
opposition. 

Colorado had before it a proposal to legalize traffic in 

iquor for personal or domestic use and medicinal and 
. purposes, provided that “this amendment shall 
not be operative in so far as and as long as it conflicts 
with the laws of the United States of America.” The 
measure was lost, according to latest advices, by about 
thirty thousand. Previous majorities on this issue in 
Colorado were as follows: 1912, 40,000 wet; 1914, 11,572 
dry; 1916 (on the beer amendment) 85,789 dry; 1918 (on 
the bone dry law) 46,000 dry. While on the face of the 
returns there seems to be a loss in dry sentiment the 
measure was not a clear-cut proposition and in spite of 
an intensive campaign on the part of the dry forces 
there was a great deal of lethargy with reference to the 
issue of people friendly to prohibition. The returns in- 
dicate that 100,000 more votes were cast for governor 
than on both sides of the liquor amendment. 

California, according to latest reports, defeated a pro- 
posal (on initiative, not on referendum) to repeal its 
enforcement law by about 60,000. The state in 1920 an- 


nulled an enforcement act by about 65,000 on referendum. 
In 1922 the present enforcement act was approved by a 
majority of about 34,000. Here again on the face of the 
returns there is a growth of dry sentiment. California, 
with reference to this question, might be said to be two 
states rather than one. Northern California always goes 
wet, but the southern part of the state votes dry. 

Montana has repealed its enforcement act by a vote of 
about 10,000. The law was approved in 1916 on refer- 
endum by a majority of about 29,000. 

Nevada voted on a memorial to Congress to call a con- 
vention of the states for the purpose of amending or re- 


- pealing the 18th amendment; also upon a measure de- 


nouncing constitutional prohibition as a failure. Reports 
indicate that the first measure carried by nearly four to 
one and the second by three to one. In 1918, on initiative 
vote, Nevada passed a state prohibition law by a vote of 
13,248 to 9,060. The total vote is manifestly too small to 
be very significant. 

No organized opposition to the referendum proposals 
was offered by the drys in New York, Illinois, Wisconsin 
or Nevada, but in California, Colorado, Missouri and 
Montana the wet propositions were definitely opposed. In 
New York, however, it is impossible to measure the re- 
sults of the election in terms of the choice of wet and dry 
candidates except to note that no material change has 
resulted in the line-up in Congress, although several 
conspicuous wets were elected to the Senate. It was 
apparent that the issues were so involved that a dry can- 
didate might fail of popular support for reasons quite 
other than his attitude toward prohibition and vice versa. 


The Olivet Conference 


Last week these columns carried an account of the great 
Helsingfors Conference. This week we present an ac- 
count of another significant conference held last summer 
in the United States—the second annual “Olivet Confer- 
ence” of the Fellowship for a Christian Social Order, 
held during August at Olivet, Michigan. Much smaller 
than Helsingfors and unofficial, it was nevertheless a 
noteworthy gathering. We are indebted for this account 
to one of the leaders of the conference. 

The same general plan was followed as in 1925 (see 
INFORMATION SERVICE for October 3, 1925.) A week was 
devoted to each of the four topics: industrial relations, 
international relations, race relations, and problems of 
family life. At the first session each week the guests were 
asked to suggest the subjects they wished discussed. Those 
subjects were later duly classified and presented before 
the steering committee, open to all who wished to attend. 
The committee met each day, sensed the wishes of the en- 
tire company, and provided the program for the follow- 
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ing day. Sometimes it was a lecture crammed with facts 
that must be known before discussion could be fruitful. 
Sometimes it was a pure discussion of a vital subject, 
with the chairman acting as interpreter and as a means of 
drawing out the more reticent of the group. 

The topics discussed during industrial relations week 
included the social inadequacies of the industrial order, 
problems of industrial democracy, the principles which 
should be applied to industrial life to make it conform 
to the teachings of Jesus, etc. The group concluded that 
the service incentive would eventually supplant the profit 
incentive. Rewards would bear at least some relationship 
to function ; inheritance of large fortunes would be a thing 
of the past; all who labored would be given an oppor- 
tunity to participate in industrial control, to the end that 
personality might be developed and life enriched. 

During these sessions the conference gave its thought 
largely to ultimates. It considered, however, changes that 
might be effected here and now in one’s personal, day-to- 
day relationships, in the direction of the ideal. Con- 
cretely it took up the question what relative weight, in 
compensating officers and employes of social service or- 
ganizations, should be given to the needs of the worker, 
his ability, his indispensability, his age and experience, 
his length of service, and to other factors now entering 
into the price of labor. Although no exact rating could 
be given to any one factor, the conference agreed that 
even today the needs of the worker should be given 
greater consideration than all other factors concerned. 

International relations week developed a beautiful spirit 
of comradeship between the Gentile group and the re- 
markable group of Jewish rabbis and laymen who were 
brought to the conference under the auspices of the Com- 
mittee on Good Will between Jews and Christians of the 
Federal Council of Churches. Jews and Gentiles dis- 
cussed together the problems of peace and war, militarism 
and our educational system, economic imperialism, 
Europe’s war debt, the recognition of Russia, the rights 
of minorities, the contribution of church and synagogue 
to world peace. 

No formal votes were taken following the various 
sessions, but the group seemed to favor America’s en- 
trance into the league—although that sentiment was not 
unanimous—the recognition of Russia and the cancella- 
tion of war debts. The group in general were opposed to 
all international warfare, to America’s policy of economic 
imperialism in Latin America, and to the policy of extra- 
territoriality in China. The final session when Jewish 
rabbis and Christian ministers told what the week meant 
to their respective groups was one of the really great 
moments of the conference. 

The week devoted to race relations lacked the Oriental 
touch so prominent in 1925 since, unfortunately, there 
were no representatives from India, Japan or China. The 
effect of this was to confine the question of race largely 
to the consideration of the relation of Negroes and whites 
in this country. Dr. George Haynes of the Federal Coun- 
cil presented the problem and illuminated with his very 
extensive knowledge every discussion of the week. 

The conferees in almost every session faced frankly 
their personal attitudes towards men and women of dif- 
erent races—in business and social relations. Nor was the 
question of intermarriage evaded. That was considered 
at length. It was felt that some pioneer spirits should 
take advanced steps in that direction. But in doing so 
both parties to the marriage should realize that, in gen- 
eral, they and their children would have to face many 
difficulties. After the discussion on intermarriage the 
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group concluded that if the individuals concerned fully 
realize the difficulties involved, mixed marriages may be 
socially highly desirable. 

During the week devoted to family problems, few formal 
lectures were given. The week owed its unique success 
to the fine handling of intimate problems of sex and fam- 
ily life by the leaders of the discussion. 

One had a sense throughout the week that this was to 
be the beginning of something fine and real in American 
life. Heretofore the problems of sex and family life as 
here discussed had been touched upon for the most part 
only before strictly scientific bodies with the public not 
admitted, or in private groups in a spirit of levity un- 
worthy of the problems discussed. Here they were faced 
in the open in an atmosphere surcharged with the) 
spiritual. 


How Farmers Support the Church 


Studies of the incomes and expenditures of 357 farm 
families in seven typical areas of Minnesota, made by the 
sociology and economics division of the State College of 
Agriculture, for the year 1925, give considerable data upon 
the contributions of these families to religious institutions. 
These farmers had, on the average, a gross cash income 
of $2,802. This sum was expended as follows: 37 per 
cent for operating the farm business, 36 per cent for fam- 
ily living, 20 per cent for investments, and 7 per cent for 
automobile purchase and maintenance. 

In an article in Rural America for November interpret- 
ing some of the data, Professor Carl C. Zimmerman 
writes: “Farmers were found to slight living expenditure 
in favor of investments and operation of the farm. Im- 
provements were made first on the farm and farm build- 
ings, and last of ali on the house and kitchen. Oftentimes 
the betterment of the house was deferred so long that it 
could not be enjoyed when at last it was improved.” 

Analysis is made of the expenditures for family living. 
These averaged $939 per family. (The farm itself, of 
course, yields additional goods for family living, which 
are secured by care, labor and investment.) Under the 
head of “advancement” are placed expenditures for edu- 
cation, reading, travel, recreation, and charitable and re- 
ligious institutions. On an average $108 out of the $939 
which went for family living went for these advance- 
ment items; $40 out of the $108 went for charity and 
support of churches, practically all for the latter. “The 
church received 1.43 per cent of the total income of the 
farmers, 4.26 per cent of their living expense, or 37 per 
cent of their ‘advancement’ budget.” In one community 
the churches received 25 per cent of the “advancement” ex- 
penditure, while in another, much more prosperous, the} 
received 50 per cent. 

Professor Zimmerman says that the following general- 
izations may be made: As incomes of farmers increase, 
their contributions to religion and charity increase at a 
rate twice as fast as that for their total income. As in- 
comes increase, the amount of money contributed to relig- 
ion and charity increases at a rate twice as rapid as that 
for their total expenditures for advancement. 


Converts to the Export Bounty 


This SEKviCE has endeavored to report fully upon the 
plans proposed by those who are urging the extension of 
functions of the federal government as a means of improv- 
ing the agricultural situation. The McNary-Haugen bill 
was discussed in the numbers of February 20 and June 
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19. The ideas of former Governor Lowden were sum- 
marized in the issue of October 9. It is of interest now 
that Dr. B. H. Hibbard of the University of Wisconsin, 
one of the best known of our agricultural economists, and 
Henry A. Wallace, editor of Wallaces’ Farmer, have now 
come out in favor of an export bounty as a means of as- 
suring a better return for agriculture. 

Dr. Hibbard’s declaration is made in the Country 
Gentleman for November. He says: “The major cause 
of the depression among farmers is the impossibility of 
selling an augmented quantity of goods to foreign cus- 
tomers with diminished buying power. Not only have 
these customers diminished buying power, but, worse and 
more of it, they show a surprising inclination to feed 

smselves [grow their own foodstuffs] to an unprece- 

nted extent. At the same time the American farmer 
shows neither inclination nor ability to produce propor- 
tionally less as the demand for his output weakens. . 
If we really want to do something for agriculture that 
will be effective at once and will be an offset to the tariff, 
the logical measure, as I see it, would be a bounty on 
exports. 

“Of course a bounty is absurd. It is as absurd as 
many of the tariffs, no more so, no less, and it is of the 
same warp and woof. The only real difference is that in 
one case we see it, in the other we do not. It would be 
reasonable to give the farmer a moderate bounty on ex- 
ports in order that he might catch up with the procession, 
or keep a bit ahead of the collector. Bounties would make 
foodstuffs—not necessarily food—somewhat dearer. More- 
over, the farmers as a class would nullify the advantage 

producing more. Yes, but they would pay a consider- 
@: amount of indebtedness in the meantime. . 

“The sooner the farmer is helped to see the agricultural 
problem of the day, the sooner he can see that through 
the government some of the disadvantages against which 
he struggles can be removed; and the sooner he under- 
stands the possibilities of helping himself through feasible 
means, the sooner the case will assume a hopeful aspect.” 

Mr. Wallace made his statement in an address at the 
annual dinner of the Department of Research and Edu- 
cation held in New York on October 21. He stated his 
belief that the problems of American agriculture are due 
primarily to international influences—the “post-war re- 
versals of international credit balances,’ which had made 
the United States a creditor nation and caused a reduction 
in the exports of the products of the American farm. He 
stated that while removal of the tariff on manufactured 
goods would help agriculture he saw no immediate pros- 
pect of this being done. After considering other plans 
for assisting agriculture, he stated he was “being driven” 

favoring the export bounty plan. 

hese statements mark a new departure. It remains 
to be seen whether they will develop into political agitation. 


Longevity in Denmark 


During the last 15 years there has been a striking de- 
cline in the death rate of men over women in Denmark, 
says Dr. Haven Emerson in the Survey for October 15. 
In the world in general the death rate for males is much 
greater than that for females. The death rate for pre- 
school age boys is usually from 25 to 35 per cent greater 
than that for girls. From 6 to 25 years of age the excess 
male rate is from 10 to 15 per cent. But for the decades 
from 26 to 65 it is from 35 to 85 per cent higher than 
that for women of the same ages. In Denmark, however, 


since 1912 the excess in the male mortality rate has 
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dropped from 25 per cent to 4 per cent above that for 
the women. All of this gain has come to men over 25 
and the greatest gains are for those between 25 and 55. 
These are, as Dr. Emerson points out, the ages “at which 
alcoholism causes the most serious damage to health and 
undermines resistance to infection and the capacity for 
self-support.” Coincident with this drop in the mortality 
rate has been a decline in the annual consumption of 
alcoholic drinks from 7.4 liters per capita from 1906- 
1910 to 2.7 liters from 1921-1923, the latest years for 
which figures are available. In the years 1906-1910 there 
were 96 deaths annually from alcohol in Denmark, from 
1920-1924 but 12 each year. While Dr. Emerson recog- 
nizes that the relation of alcohol to longevity cannot be 
fully determined, he believes that the lowered consump- 
tion of alcohol is the most probable reason for the increase 
in longevity in Denmark. 


Stalin and Trotsky 


The Foreign Policy Association sums up the present 
situation in Russia briefly in its News Bulletin for Oc- 
tober 27, It says in part: “The defeat of Leon Trotsky 
and his supporters by the Stalin government, reported on 
October 18, marks the triumph of the principle of party 
unity in the Communist government of Russia. . . . 

“The unofficial opposition movement within the Com- 
munist party is of long standing, and is an expression of 
the difterent political purposes which the successors of 
‘Lenin adopted after his death... . 

“The divergence between the two factions turns on the 
peasant question. Stalin’s concessions to private enter- 
prise and peasant interests were characterized by the op- 
position as ‘anti-Leninist’ and as favoring ‘peasant-capital- 
ism.’ The opposition demanded the right to express its 
criticism openly at party meetings. Stalin attacked this 
stand chiefly on the second point. In making a successful 
appeal for ‘party unity,’ Stalin defeated the efforts of the 
opposition to legalize free discussion of governmental acts 
after they had become law. However, there was no prin- 
ciple of democratic freedom of speech, as we understand 
it, at stake. 

“The struggle between the two factions became more in- 
tense as the general party congress of the Soviet govern- 
ment approached. The Stalin government took measures 
to strengthen its position: on September 21, workers’ 
wages were raised without economic justification, but 
purely as a political measure; the party congress was put 
off from October 15 to October 25, and the opposition was 
subjected to the closest political scrutiny. On October 18, 
the sudden capitulation of the Trotsky-Zinovieff faction 
was announced. By the terms of the capitulation, the 
Trotsky group agree to abandon all expression of criticism 
against the Stalin government but retain their private 
views. The immediate split in the party may be patched 
up as far as the coming party congress is concerned, but 
it is highly doubtful whether the gagging of Trotsky and 
his supporters and the maintenance of an artificial unity 
in the Communist party reconciles the profound diver- 
gence of purposes between the successors of Lenin.” 


Protestant Philanthropy 


George B. Mangold, who was formerly director of the 
Missouri School of Social Economy and is one of the best 
known social workers in the Middlewest, presented a 
critique of Protestant philanthropy in a recent issue of the 
Christian Century, which may te summarized as follows: 

While Catholic and Jewish charities have been fully 
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organized, Protestant philanthropy, as such, has not kept 
up to the work of the non-sectarian agencies. These lat- 
ter agencies are largely Protestant in their organization 
and personnel and serve mainly Protestants and the un- 
churched. 

The community chest movement has great possibilities 
for either good or evil. The Catholic and Jewish organ- 
izations usually do not join the community chest and the 
Protestant organizations tend to so modify their program 
to make it acceptable to the non-sectarian agencies that 
they lose their identity. “The community chest move- 
ment, if it promotes non-sectarian philanthropy at the 
expense of Protestant philanthropy, becomes a serious 
menace. If, on the other hand, it wisely determines to 
meet the inevitable aspirations of the growing Protestant 
group consciousness it strengthens the social force of 
religion-at-work in a way that must necessarily accelerate 
our social progress.” Therefore the development of the 
community chest movement should be watched carefully. 

The volunteers who work with non-sectarian agencies 
are usually Protestant. The use of such volunteers pro- 
vides an opportunity for educating the community as to 
social conditions. Of the critical attitude of many church 
leaders toward the volunteers who devote their time to 
public service rather than to church activities, Dr. Mangold 
says: “The church, instead of bidding him God-speed 
in his plans and program, hinders and handicaps him. 
Not until Protestantism can help and stimulate such men 
and women can we make the community real- 
ize the full potency of Protestantism as a social force.” 
Until Protestant clergymen think in terms of the com- 
munity, Protestant philanthropy will not be as effective 
as it might be. 

Dr. Mangold does not want the non-sectarian agencies 
denominationalized, but he does believe that their program 
should be adjusted “to the aspirations and hopes of 
Protestant leadership.” 


Is Germany Arming? 


The German Reichswehr (the standing army) is a dan- 
ger to the domestic peace of Germany, if not to world 
peace, declares Louis Fischer, a European correspondent 
of the Nation, in that magazine for October 20. [While 
we cannot vouch for its accuracy, its appearance is the 
Nation gives it much significance.| Mr. Fischer quotes 
the opinions of leading Germans, pacifist and non-pacifist, 
as to the size, extent and usefulness of the Reichswehr. 
Such leading pacifists as Professor Quidde declare that 
though German armaments would be useless in a Euro- 
pean war, they are “a danger to the republic.” 

A study of the Reichswehr organization issued by the 
German League of the Rights of Man concludes that the 
Reichswehr is “a replica in miniature” of the pre-war 
imperial army, and that it is so constituted that many times 
its own number of men could easily be received into its 
ranks. Thousands of recruits have actually been trained 
either surreptitiously in the Reichswehr or in “racialist- 
nationalist” associations. 

This army would be important in an attack on a small 
country like Poland or Czecho-Slovakia, and for the sup- 
pression of political opposition. The Versailles Treaty 
limited the Reichswehr to 100,000 men. There are more 
officers and non-commissioned officers than privates. It 
is “the haven of refuge of the remnants of imperial Prus- 
sian militarism,” according to Mr. Fischer. He states 
that applicants who believe in the republic are refused ad- 


mission to the Reichswehr. Mr. Fischer points out, too, 
that chemical warfare, industrial organization, etc., would 
be very important factors in another war and that there 
is no way to prevent German preparations in such fields. 

The author considers that there are a number of rea- 
sons why the complete disarmament of Germany failed, 
but he believes that “no nation living in the armed camp 
which is Europe today could fail to want to arm itself.” 


Infant Mortality By Color 


The relation of color or race to infant mortality is 
presented by a recent census report. The figures for 
deaths of infants under one year of age per 1,000 births, 
by color, for all cities in the birth registration area havi 
more than 10,000 population with either not less tha#? 
10 per cent colored or 10,000 colored population, does 
not support a theory of racial tendency. 

for example, on the one hand, infant deaths per 1,000 
births in Leavenworth, Kansas, were 571.4 colored and 
77.4, white; in Staunton, Virginia, 260.9 per 1,000 births 
colored and 107.8 white; in Wilmington, Delaware, 247.7 
colored and 74.4 white; in Meridian, Mississippi, 221.0 
colored and 41.7 white; Spartanburg, South Carolina, 
189.7 colored, 101.8 white; in Charlotte, North Carolina, 
163.5 colored and 51.2 white. On the other hand, the 
ratio of deaths of colored infants to white infants does 
not by any means uniformly show excessive deaths of 


the colored over those of the white. While in the larger } 


number of cities from which these examples are taken, 
the deaths of colored infants per 1,000 births exceeded the 
white, there were a number of cities where the rever 
was the case. In Florence, South Carolina, the deat My 
of infants per 1,000 births were 124.0 colored and 130.1 
white; in Steelton, Pennsylvania, 107.1 colored and 105.0 
white ; in Biloxi, Mississippi, 80.0 colored and 117.5 white; 
in Los Angeles, California, 54.5 colored and 66.6 white; 
in Murphysboro, Illinois, 47.6 colored, 68.6 white; in 
Lawrence, Kansas, 47.6 colored, 80.6 white ; in Coatesville, 
Pennsylvania, 40.0 colored and 78.4 white; in Seattle, 
Washington, 33.7 colored and 47.6 white. 


The Manchester Guardian’s Plan 


A specialist in industrial relations comments on the 
account of the new “company union” established by the 
Manchester Guardian, published in the SERvIcE for Octo- 
ber 9, to the effect that one statement in it contains “the 
nub of the whole company union question.” The statement 
referred to is: “The agreement provides for a standard of 
wages and hours at least equal to the accepted trade 
union standard.” The correspondent says on this Poin, 
“The standards to be set up under it will depend not up? mi 
the bargaining power of the employes of the Manchester 
Guardian, but upon the bargaining power of the trade 
union outside to which they will no longer give their sup- 
port. The movement, therefore, while giving the impres- 
sion of accepting a progressive standard because it 
accepts the trade union standard, is nevertheless a move- 
ment in the direction of weakening the trade union be- 
cause the individuals covered by it are withdrawn from 
the trade union movement. Therefore, at the same time 
that it is accepting the trade union standard, it is striking 
a blow at the strength necessary to maintain that standard.” 

The comment is clearly pertinent. It is given here with 
the thought that further expert opinion may be called 
forth by it. 
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